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THE VALLEY OF THE MOHAWK. 


The Mohawk, so famous in the early annals of New- 
York for the courage and ferocity of the savages who 
inhabited its banks, takes its rise in the Highlands of 
Black river, and, after a sinuous course of a hundred and 
fifty miles, separates into four branches which enter the 
Hudson at Waterford, Lansingburgh and Troy. The 
upper and lower branches are four miles distant at their 
mouths, and they form in their course, three sinall isl- 
ands, one of which, Van Schaick’s island, was the place 
where the northern army under General Schuyler, took 
its position in 1777, just before it advanced to meet 
Gen. Burgoyne. 

The mouths of the River are called by the Dutch, the 
Spruytem or the Sprouts. 

After passing the city of Utica, the course of the 
river is through a winding valley of exceeding beauty, 
varying in breath from halfa mile to a mile, and about 
seventy miles in length. The direction of this valley 1s 
nearly from west to east; on the west it expands into 
the Oneida and Seneca vales, and on the east into the 
flat grounds about the city of Schenectady. The hills 
that bound it are from one to four hundred feet in 
height and about half a mile distant from the river. 
The scenery is always picturesque and beautiful ; often 
highly romantic. The river, at one time glides smooth 
ly and silently along, through woods that seem to spring 
from its very bed, and throw their many’ coloured 
branches far over its waters ; at another it foams in an 
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gry rapids or dashes in cataracts over the rifted rocks; 
and again its gently swelling banks are covered with 
teeming orchards or waving with golden pram, the rich 
rewards of the laborious husbandman. ‘The hills too, 
sometimes rise in easy and gradual acclivities and are 
cultivated to their very summits ; at others, they start up 
abruptly and nod beneath the burden of primeval forests. 
The lands in the Valley of the Mohawk are general- 
ly very good, and the flats in particular are famed for 
eir extraordinary fertility. This is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the inuadauons to which, like the Nle, 
they are periodically subject, and which, though they 
prs Pome do great mischief, fertilize the soil by depo- 
siting a rich alluvion far more valuable than the best 
artificial manure. In addition to this great source of 
fertility, the soil of this valley is kept constantly moist 
by the immense body of vapors which rising nightly 
from the river is condensed in the form of dew upon the 
land. ‘So dense are those nightly exhalations, that the 
whole valley often assumes the appearance of a sea.— 
With a soil of inexhaustible riches the farmers of the 
Mohawk enjoy the farther advantage of having a mar- 
ket always at their door. This they find in the Erie 
Canal, a stupendous monument of the public spirit of 
New-York,—which is fast changing the c ter of the 
western region of the state, causing the forests to disap- 
pear and villages and cities to spring up in their 
lace.— 
. Besides the numerous rapids in the Mohawk, there 
are two waterfalls of considerable celebrity ; the Cohoes 
and Little Falls—The Cohoes Falls are situated about 
half a mile above the mouths of the river, near the vil- 
lage of Waterford ; they are nine hundred feet wide and 
fall about eighty feet. The Erie Canal passes close by 
them but they cannot be seen from it owing to its dept 
which is twenty eight feet ; the traveller however may 
have a splendid view of them from the towing path. 
The little Falls are in the County of Herkimer, and 
about seventy miles west of Albany. These falls, pro- 
rly speaking, consist of a series of rapids separated 
& stretches of deep water; each of these rapids is 
about a quarter of a mile in extent, and the whole de- 
scent of the water is about fifty feet in the course of a 
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mile. ‘The splendid aqueduct of the Erie Canal crosses 
the stretch, disparting these rapids, ona noble limestone 
bridge of three arches. —The scenery in the 
neighborhood of Little Falls is bold and beautiful, nor 
is the stupendous triumph of art over nature as exhibi- 
ted in the constructure of the Canal at this place less 
admirable than the majesty of nature herself. Foam- 
ing torrents and perpendicular rocks here interposed to 
check the progress of the work ; but the genius of man 
prevailed. The rock was cut away and the torrent 
spanned by the graceful arch. The sudden difference 
of level which causes the cataract of Little Falls, is 
overcome by a series of locks of which there are no less 
than ten within a mile and a quarter of the village. At 
one place a vertical section of an immense rock has been 
made down to the requisite level, here a horizontal sec- 
tion meets the other at right angles, thus furnishing a 
bed for the Canal; and you glide along with a high 
rock towering above you on one side, while on the other 
you look down a tremendous precipice and see the 
Mohawk river tumbling and roaring along far beneath 
you.—The scenery of Little Falls is moreover interest- 
ing to the observing traveller from the evidence it affords 
of the wonderful changes that have taken place in the 
character of the surrounding country. The hills that 
rise on either side to the elevation of four hundred feet, 
have once unquestionably been united, and have been 
cleft to their base by the might of running waters. 
Through this defile the waters of a mighty lake once 
flowed. After the reduction of Lake Ontario, and the 
subsequent reduction of the Lake that overspread the 
Oneida vale, there must have been a Lake that spread 
from the Little Falls back, at least as far as Rome; this 
lake decreased as the rocky barrier at Little Falls gave 
way, and finally became dry, leaving but the trifling 
streams that meander through the lower parts of the 
vale. The action of water may be seen in the innu- 
merable cavities worn in the rocks that compose the 
bottom and sides of the defile. In one of these rocks 
there isa water worn tunnel the top of which is nearly 
fifty feet above the low water mark of the river. This 
tunnel is about two feet in diameter and descends per- 
pendicularly from the top 4 the rock to its base, near 
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which it has been broken so that the sky may be seen 
by looking up. 

Many other instances of water worn cavities might be 
mentioned, and many were observed in carrying the 
canal through a forsaken bed of the river fifteen feet 
above its present bed. 

The Valley of the Mohawk embraces parts of the 
Counties of Oneida, Herkimer Mongomery and Sche- 
nectady and contains a great many flourishing towns 
and villages.—The Mohawk Indians were a branch of 
the Agoneaseah or Five Nations, and the name they 
gave the river was Ye-no-na-natch, or going round the 
smountains.— 





For the Monthly Repository, and Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
TIME AND GRIEF. 


Time has been called, both by philosophers and po- 
ets, the healer of grief, the comforter of those who 
mourn.-—It may be so, with regard to slight sorrows,— 
or those that more immediately affect the passions.— 
But there are losses, whose extent is made more evi- 
dent by the revolution of years,—in the waste of com- 
fort,—the desolation of hope, the impossibility of resti- 
tution. To such afflictions, Time only seems to bring 
relief.—It hushes the tempest of grief,—but it reveals 
more perfectly the magnitude of the wreck,—the depth 
of a rvin which can neither be repaired or concealed. 

To the sorrows of youth, Time may be frequently a 
successful physician. Then, the heart, full of strength, 
voluntarily co-operates with the sanitary regimen.—It 
readily finds,—or fancies that it finds, substitutes for 
the desolations made in its sanctuary.—If its tendrils 
are stricken from one press, they are pliant and power- 
ful to adhere to another.—But it is not thus, in the 
wane of life-—The heart, often smitten, clings with a 
rigid tenacity to what remains.—As the circle of its 
joys diminish, it seems to spread itself over the whole, 
endeavoring like a sleepless sentinel, to touch and ‘to 
guard every point.— 

The affections, too, at the approach of age, seem to 
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lose their power of reproduction.—They become too in- 
ert to allure new objects, and too feeble to enchain 
them. Like the ruminating animals, they slumber over 
what they once eagerly pursued.—With a hallowed 
jealousy, they refuse to admit new idols to the shrine, 
where the long-consecrated ones dwelt, and were wor- 
pa UN a morbid constancy they seal hermeti- 

the vase, whence their first, purest odors, sprang 
forth, and were exhaled. Therefore, onthe bereave- 
ments of the aged,—Time isa physician of little value: 
—their decayed affections have lost the pulse of earthly 











hope.— 

But under the happiest auspices, the medicine which 
Time brings to Grief, must be remarked rather as a se- 
dative, than among those mightier agents which extir- 
pate the root of disease.—He, who seeks solaee for a 
wounded soul,—independent of Him who hath “ smit- 
ten, and can make whole,” who hath fashioned and 
knoweth its frame,—will find that he has only stupified 
his senses with an opiate, and that his anguish will still 
awake and rankle, till in the bitterness of the bereaved 
Patriarch, he “ go down into the grave mourning.” 

L. H. S. 


SCENES IN PALESTINE. 
Description of the Country South and East of Jerusalem. 


Valley of Jordan—Mountains—Description of Lake Asphaltites—Remains of 
ancient cities in its hasin—Quality of its waters—Hasselquist, Chateaubriand 
—Width of river Jordan.— 


With an Engraving.—See page. 296. 


On leaving the Church of the Nativity the traveller 
pursues his course eastward, through a vale where 
Abraham is said to have fed his flocks. This Pastoral 
tract, however, is soon succeeded by a range of hilly 
ground, so extremely barren that not even a root of moss 
is to be seen upon it. Descending the farther side of 
this meagre platform two lofty towers are perceived, 
rising from a deep vulley, marking the site of the Convent 
of Santa Saba. Nothing can be more dreary than the 
situation of this religious house. It is erected in a ra- 
vine, sunk to the depth of several hundred feet, where 
the brook Kedron has formed a channel which is dry 
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the greater part of the year. The church is on a little 
eminence at the bottom of the dell; whence the build- 
ings of the monastery rise by perpendicular flights of 
steps and passages hewn out of the rock, and thus as- 
cend to the ridge of the hill, where they terminate in 
the two square towers already mentioned. From hence 
you descry the sterile summits of the mountains both 
towards the east and west ; the course of the stream from 
Jerusalem ; and the numerous grottos formerly occupi- 
ed by Christian anchorites. 

In advancing, the aspect of the country stil] continues 
the same, white and dusty, without tree, herbage, or 
even moss. At length the road seeks a lower level, and 
approaches the rocky border which bounds the Valley of 
the Jordan ; when, after a toilsome journey of ten or 
twelve hours, the traveller sees stretching out before his 
eyes the Dead Sea and the line of the river. But the 
landscape, however grand, admits of no comparison to 
the scenery of Europe. No fields waving with corn,— 
no plains covered with rich pasture present themselves 
from the mountams of Lower Palestine. Figure to 
yourself two long chains of mountains, running in a 
parallel direction from north to south, without breaks and 
without undulations. The eastern or Arabian chain is 
the highest; and when seen at the distance of eight or 
ten leagues, you would take it to be a prodigious per- 
pendicular wall, resembling Mount Jura in its form and 
azure color. Not one summit, not the smallest peak 
can be distinguished ; you merely perceive slight in- 
flections here and there, “as if the hand of the painter 
who drew the horizontal line along the sky had trem- 
bled in some places.” 

The mountains of Judea form the range on which the 
observer stands as he looks down on the Lake Asphal- 
tites. Less lofty and more unequal than the eastern 
chain, it differs from the other in its nature also ;. exhi- 
biting heaps of chalk and sand, whose form, it is said, 
bears some resemblance to piles of arms, waving stan- 
dards, or the tents of a camp pitched on the border of a 
plain. The Arabian side, on the contrary, presents 
nothing but black precipitous rocks, which throw their 
lengthened shadow over the waters of the Dead Sea. 
The smallest bird of heaven would not find among these 
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crags a single blade of grass for its sustenance; every 
thing announces the country of a reprobabte people, 
and well fitted to perpetuate the punishment denounced 
against Ammon and Moab. 

The valley confined by these two chains of mountains 
displays a soil resembling the bottom of a sea which has 
jong retired from its bed, a beach covered with salt, dry 
mud, and moving sands, furrowed, as it were, by the 
waves. Here and there stunted shrubs vegetate with 
difficulty upon this inanimate tract; their leaves are 
covered eich 1 salt, and their bark has 2 smoky smell and 
taste. Instead of villages you perceive the ruins of a 
few towers. In the middle of this valley flows a disco- 
lored river, which reluctantly throws itself into the pes- 
tilential lake by which it is ingulfed. Its course amid 
the sands can be distinguished only by the willows and 
the reeds that border it; among which the Arab lies 
in Ambush to attack the traveller and to murder the 

ilgrim. 

. . Chateaubriand remarks, that when you travel in 
Judea the heart is at first filled with profound melan- 
choly. But when, passing from solitude to solitude, 
boundless space opens before you, this feeling wears off 
by degrees, and you experience a secret awe, so far from 
depressing the soul, imparts life and elevates the genius. 
Extraordinary appearances every where proclaim a land 
teeming with miracles. The burning sun, the tower- 
ing eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pic- 
tures of Scripture are here. Every name commemo- 
rates a mystery,—every grotto announces a prediction, 
every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. God 
himself has spoken in these regions, dried up rivers, 
rent the rocks, and opened the grave. “The desert 
still appears mute with terror; and you would imagine 
that it had never presumed to interrupt the silence since 
it heard the awful voice of the Eternal. 

The celebrated lake which occupies the site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is called in Scripture the Dead Sea. 
Among the Greeks and Latins it is known by the name 
of Asphaltites; the Arabs denominate it Bahar Loth, 
or Sea of Lot. M. de Chateaubriand does not agree 
with those who conclude it to be the crator of a volcano ; 


for, having seen Vesuvius, Solfatara, the Peak of the 
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ores, and the extinguished volcanoes of Auvergne, 
he remarked in all of them the same characters ; that is 
to say, mountains excavated in the form of a turmel, lava, 
and ashes, which exhibited incontestable preof of the 
agency of fire. The Salt Sea, on the contrary, is a lake 
of great length, curved like a bow, placed between two 
ranges of mountains, which have no mutual coherence 
of form, no similarity of composition. They do not 
meet at the two extremities of the lake; but while the 
one continues to bound the valley of Jordan, and to:run 
northward as far as Tiberias, the other stretches away 
to the south till it loses itself in the sands of Yemen. 
There are, it is true, hot springs, quantities of bitumen. 
sulphur, and asphaltos ; but these of themselves are not 
sufficient to attest the previous existence of a volcano. 
With respect, indeed, to the ingulfed cities, if we adopt 
the idea of Michaelis and of Busching, physics may be 
admitted to explain the catastrophe without offence to 
religion. According to their views, Sodom was built 
upon a mine of bitumen,—a fact which is ascertained 
by the testimony of Moses and Josephus, who speak of 
wells of naphtha in the Valley of Siddim. ere 
kindled the combustible mass, and the guilty:cities 
in the subterraneous conflagration. Malte Brun in- 
geniously suggests that Sodom and Gomorrah them- 
selves may have been built of bitaminous stones, and 
thus have bien set in flames by the fire trom heaven. 

According to Strabo, there were thirteen towns swal- 
lowed up in the Lake Asphaltites ; Stephen of Byzan- 
rium reckons eight ; the book of Genesis, while it names 
five as situated in the Vale of Siddim, relates the de- 
struction of two only: four are mentioned in Deutero- 
nomy, and five are noticed by the author of Ecclesiasti- 
cus. Several travellers, and among others Troilo and 
D’Arvieux, assures us, that they observed fi ents of 
walls and palaces in the Dead Sea. Maundrell himself 
was not so fortunate, owing, he supposes, to the height 
of the water; but he relates that the father Guardian 
and Procurator of Jerusalem, both men of sense and 
probity, declared that tliey had once actually seen one 
of these ruins, that it vas so near the shore, and the 
lake so shallow, that the y, together with some French- 
men, went to it and found there several pillars and oth- 
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er fragments of buildings. The ancients speak more 
positively on this subject. Josephus, who employs a po- 
etical expression, says, that he perceived on the shores 
of the Dead Sea the shades of the overwhelmed vities. 
Strabo gives a circumference of sixty stadia to the ruins 
of Sodom, which are also mentioned by Tacitus. 

It is surprising that no pains have hon taken by re- 
cent travellers to throw light upon this interesting point, 
or even to learn whether the periodical rise and fall of 
the lake affords any means for determining the accuracy 
of the ancient historians and geographers. Should the 
Turks ever give permission, and should it be found prac- 
ticable, to convey a vessel from Jaffa to this inland sea, 
some curious discoveries would certainly be made. Is 
it not amazing that, notwithstanding the enterprise of 
modern science, the ancients were better acquainted 
with the properties, and even the dimensions of the Lake 
Asphaltites, than the most learned nations of Europe in 
our times? It is described by Aristotle, Strabo, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Pliny, Tacitus, Solinus, Josephus, Galen, 
and Dioscorides. The Abbot of Santa Saba is the only 
eo for many centuries who has made the tour of the 

ad Sea. From his account we learn, through the 
medium of Father Nau, that at its extremity it is sepa- 
rated, as it were, into two parts, and that there is a way 
by which you may walk across it, being only mid-leg 
deep, at least in summer ; that there the land rises, and 
bounds another small lake of a circular or rather an oval 
figure, surrounded with plains and hills of salt; and 
that the neighboring country is peopled by innumerable 
Arabs. 

It is known that seven considerable streams fall into 
this basin, and hence it was long supposed that it must 
discharge its superfluous stores by subterranean chan- 
nels into the Mediterranean or the Red Sea. This 
opinion is now everywhere relinquished, in consequence 
of the learned remarks on the effect of evaporation in a 
hot climate, published by Dr. Halley many years ago ; 
the justness of which were admitted by Dr. Shaw, 
though he calculated that the Jordan alone threw into 
the lake every day more than six million tons of water. 
It is deserving of notice, that the Arabian philosophers 
if we may believe Mariti, had anticipated Halley in his 
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conclusions in regard to the absorbent power of a dry 
atmosphere. 

The marvellous properties usually assigned to the 
Dead Sea by the earlier travellers have vanished upon 
a more rigid investigation. It.is now known that bodies 
sink or float upon it, in proportion to their specific gra- 
vity; and that, although ge water is so dens. as to be 
favorable to swimmers, no security is found against the 
common accident of drowning. Josephus indeed as- 
serts that Vespasian, in order to ascertain the fact now 
mentioned, commanded a number of his slaves to be 
bound hand and foot and thrown into the deepest part of 
the lake ; and that, so far from any of them sinking, 
they all maintained their place on the surface until it 
pleased the emperor to have them taken out. But this 
anecdote, — perfectly consistent with truth, does 
not justify all the inferences which have been drawn 
from it. “ Being willing to make an experiment,” says 
Maundrell, “I went into it, and found that it bore up 
my body in swimming with an uncommon force ; but 
as for that relation of some authors, that men wading 





_into it were buoyed up to the top as soon as they got as 


deep as the middle, I found it, upon trial not true.” 

he water of this sea has been frequently analized 
both in France and England. The specific gravity of it, 
according to Malte Brun, is 1,211, that of fresh water 
being 1,000. Itis perfectly transparent. The applica- 
tion of tests, or reagents, prove that it contains the mu- 
riatic and sulphuric acids. There is no alumina in it, 
nor does it appear that it is saturated with marine salt 
or muriate of soda. It holds.in solution the following 
substances, and ‘in the proportions here stated 


Muriate of lime, 3,920 

esia, 10,246 
8 10,360 
Sulphurate of lime, 054 


We need not add that such a liquid must be — 
salt and bitter. As might be expected, too, it is found 
to deposite its salts in copious incrustations, and to 
prove a ready agent in all processes of petrifaction. 
Clothes, boots, and hats, if dipped in the lake, or acci- 
dentally wetted with its wie are found, when dried, 
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to be covered with a thick coating of these minerals. 
Hence, we cannot be surprised to hear that the Lake 
Asphaltites does not present any variety of fish. Mariti 
asserts that it produces none, and even that those which 
are carried into it by the rapidity of the Jordan perish 
almost immediately upon being immerged in its acrid 
waves. A few shell-snails constitute the sole tenants 
of its dreary shores, unmixed either with the helix or 
the muscle. ‘ 

It was formerly believed that the approach to Asphal- 
tites was fatal to birds, and that, like another lake of an- 
tiquity, it had the power of drawing them down from 
the wing into its poisonous waters. This dream, pro- 

agated by certain visionary travellers, is now complete- 
fy discredited. Flocks of swallows may be seen skim- 


ming along its surface with the utmost impunity, while - 


the absence of all other species is easily explained by a 
glance at the naked hills and barren plains, which sup- 
ply no vegetable food. 

The historian Josephus, who measured the Dead Sea, 
found that in length it extended about five hundred and 
eighty stadia, and in breadth one hundred and fifty,— 
according to our standard, somewhat more than seventy 
miles by nineteen. A recent traveller, remarks that the 
lake, when he visited it, was sunk or hollow, and that 
the banks had been recently under water, being still 
very miry and difficult to pass. The shores were 
covered with dry wood, some of it good timber, which 
they say is brought by the Jordan from the country of 
the Druses. ‘“ The water is pungently salt, like oxy- 
muriate of soda. It is incredibly buoyant. G—— 
bathed in it, and when he lay still on his back or belly, 
he floatedwith one-fourth atleast of his whole body above 
the water. He described the sensation as extraordinary, 
and more like lying on a feather-bed than floating on 
water. On the other hand, he found the greatest re- 
sistance in attempting to move through it: it smarted 
his eyes excessively. I puta piece of stick in; it re- 
quired a good deal of pressure to make it sink, and 


when let go it bounded out like a blown bladder. The 
water was clear and of a yellowish tinge, which might 
be from the color of the stones at the bottom, or from the 
hazy atmosphere. There were green shrubs down to 
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the water’s edge in one place, and nothing te give an 
idea of any thing blasting in the neighborhood of the 
sea; the desert character of the soil extending far be- 
yond the posibility of being affected by its influence.” 
In ascending the western shore, the traveller at length 
reaches the point where the Jordan mixes its dirty wa- 
ters with those ofthe lake. Hasselquist, the only mod- 
ern author who describes the mouth of that celebrated 
river, tells us that the plain which extends from thence 
to Jericho, a distance of more than three leagues, is 
enerally speaking, level, but uncultivated and barren. 
he soil is a grayish sandy clay, so-loose that the horses 
often sunk up to their knees in it. The whole surface 
of the earth is covered with salt in the same manner as 
on the banks of the Nile, and would, it is probable, prove 
no less fruitful were it irrigated with equal care. The 
stones on the beach, it is added, were all quartz, but of 
various colors; some specimens of which, having a 
slate structure, emitted, when exposed to fire, a strong 
smell of bitumen, thereby denoting, perhaps, its volcanic 








origin. 

There is a great want of unanimity among authors in 
respect to the width of the Jordan. The Swede whom 
we have just quoted relates, that opposite to Jericho it 
was eight paces over, the banks perpendicular, six feet 
in height, the water deep, muddy, warm rather than 
cold, and much inferior in quality to that of the Nile. 
Chateaubriand, again, who measured it in several pla- 
ces, reports that it was about fifty feet in breadth, and six 
feet deep close to the shore,—a discrepancy which must 
arise from the period of the year when it was seen by 
these distinguished writers. 

The Old Testament abounds with allusions to the 
swellings of Jordan; but at present, whether the current 
has deepened its channel, or whether the climate is less 
moist than in former days, this occurrence is seldom 
witnessed,—the river has forgotten its ancient greatness. 
Maundrell could discern no sign or probability of such 
overflowings ; for although he was chore on the 30th of 
March,—the proper season of the inundation,—the river 
was running two yards at least under the level of its 
banks. The margin of the stream, however, continues 
as of old to be closely covered with a natural forest of 
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tamarisk, willows, oleanders, and similar trees, and to 
afford a retreat to several species of wild beasts. Hence 
the fine metaphor of the prophet Jeremiah, who assimi- 
lates an enraged enemy to a lion coming up “ from the 
swellings of Jordan,” Sivek from his lair by the annu- 
al flood, and compelled to seek shelter in the surround. 
ing desert. 


Mount Vesuvius. 











MOUNT VESUVIUS.—NEAR NAPLES. 
See plate, page, 315. 


This celebrated volcano, which has for so many ages 
attracted the attention of mankind, and the desolating 
eruptions of which have been so often and so fatally 
experienced, is distant, in an eastern direction, about 
seven miles from Naples. It rises, insulated, upon a 
vast and well-cultivated plain, presenting two summits 
on the same base, in which partic it resembles 
Mount Parnassus. One of these, La Somma, is gener- 
ally agreed to have been the Vesuvius of Strabo and 
the ancients; the other, having the greatest elevation, 
is the mouth of the volcano, which almost constantly 
emits smoke. Its height above the level of the sea, is 
3,900 feet, and it may be ascended by three different 
routes, which are all very steep and difficult, from the 
conical form of the mountain, and the loose ashes which 
slip from under the feet: still, from the base to the 
summit the distance is not more than three Italian miles. 
The circumference of the platform on the top, is 5,024 
feet, or nearly a mile. Thence may be seen Portici, 
Caprea, Ischia, Pausilippo, and the whole coast of the 
gulf of Naples, bordered with orange trees. 

On approaching the mountain, its aspect does not 
convey any impression of terror, nor is it gloomy, bei 
cultivated for more than two-thirds of its height, an 
having its brown top alone barren. There all verdure 
ceases ; yet, when it appears covered with clouds, which 
sometimes encompass its middle only, this circumstance 
rather adds to, than detracts from the magnificence of 
the spectacle Upon the lavas which the volcano long 
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ago ejected, and which, like great furrows, extend into 
the plain, and to the sea, are built houses, villages, and 
towns. Gardens, vineyards, and cultivated fields, sur- 
round them; but a sentiment of sorrow, blended. with 
apprehensions about the future, arises on the recollec- 
tion that, beneath a soil so fruitful and so smiling, lie 
edifices, gardens, and whole towns swallowed up. Por- 
tici rests upon Herculaneum ; its environs upon Resina ; 
and at little distance is Pompeii, in the streets of which, 
after more than seventeen centuries of non-existence, 
the astonished traveller now walks. After a long in- 
terval of repose, in the first year of the reign of Titus, 
(the seventy ninth of the Christian era,) the volcano 
suddenly broke out, ejecting thick clouds of ashes and 
cana stones, beneath which Herculaneum, Stabia, and 

ompeii, were completely buried. This eruption was 
fatal to the elder Pliny, the historian, who fell a victim 
to his humanity and love of science. Even at this day, 
in speaking of Vesuvius, the remembrance of his un- 
timely death excites a melancholy regret. All the coast 
to the east of the gulf of Naples was, on the above oc- 
casion, ravaged and destroyed, presenting nothing but a 
long succession of ejected matters from Herculaneum to 
Stabia. The destruction did not extend to the western 
part, but stopped at Naples, which suffered compara- 
tively little. 

Thirty-eight eruptions of Vesuvius are recorded in 
history up to the year 1806. That of 1779 has been 
described by Sir William Hamilton as among the most 
remarkable from its extraordinary and terrific appearance. 
During the whole of July the mountain was in a state 
of considerable fermentation, subterraneous explosions 
and rumbling noises being heard, and quantities of 
smoke thrown up with great violence, sometimes with 
red-hot stones, scori#, and ashes. On the 5th of Au- 
gust the volcano was greatly agitated, a white sulphur- 
ous smoke, apparently four times the height and size of 
the volcano itself, issuing from the crater, at the same 
time that vast quantities of stones, &c. were thrown u 
to the supposed height of 2000 feet. The liquid lava, 
having cleared the rim of the crater, flowed down the 
sides of the moutain to the distance of four miles. The 
air was darkened by showers of reddish ashes, blen 
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ded with long filaments of a vitrified matter resembling 
glass. 

On the 7th, at midnight, a fountain of fire shot up 
from. the crater to an incredible height, casting so bright 
a light that the smallest objects were clearly distin- 
guishable at any place within six miles of the volcano. 
On the following evening, after a tremendous explosion, 
which broke the. windows of the houses at Portici, an- 
other fountain of liquid fire rose to the surprising height 
of 10,000 feet (nearly two miles,) while puffs of the 
blackest smoke accompanied the red-hot lava, interrupt- 
ing its splendid brightness here and there by patches of 
the darkest hue. The lava was partly directed by the 
wind towards Ottainano, on which so thick a shower of 
ashes, blended with vast pieces of scorie, fell, that, had 
it been of longer continuance, the people would have 
been burned in their houses, it being impossible for them 
to stir out. To add to the horror of the scene, inces- 
sant volcanic lightning darted through the black cloud 
that surrounded them, while the sulphureous smell and 
heat would scarcely allow them to draw their breath. In 
this dreadful state they remained rearly half an hour. 
The remaining part of the lava, still red-hot and liquid, 
fell on the top of Vesuvius, and covered its whole cone, 
together with that of La Somma, and the valley between 
them, thus forming one complete body of fire, which 
could not be less than two miles and a half in breadth, 
and casting a heat to the distance of at least six miles 
around. 

The eruption of 1794 is accurately described by the 
above writer; but has not an equal degree of interest 
with the one cited above. We subjoina few particulars, 
among which is a circumstance well deserving notice, 
as it leads to an estimate of the degree of heat in volca- 
noes. Sir William says that although the town of Tor- 
re del Greco was instantly surrounded with red-hot la- 
va, the inhabitants saved themselves by coming out of 
the tops of their houses on the following day. It is evi- 
dert, observes Mr. Kirwan, that if this lava had been hot 
enough to melt even the most fusible stones, these per- 
sons must have been suffocated. 

This eruption happened on the 15th of June, at ten 
o'clock at night, are was announced by a shock of an 
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earthquake, which was distinctly felt at Naples. At the 
same moment a fountain of bright fire, attended with a 
very black smoke and a loud report, was seen to issue, 
and rise to a considerable height, from about the middle 
of the cone of Vesuvius. It was hastily succeeded by 
other fountains, fifteen of which were counted, all in a 
direct line, tending for the space of about a mile and a 
half downward, towards the towns of Resina and Torre 
del Greco. This fiery scene—this great operation of 
nature—was accompanied by the loudest thunder, the 
incessant reports of which, like those of numerous heavy 
artillery, were attended by a continued hollow murmur, 
similar to that of the roaring of the ocean during a vio- 
lent storm. Another blowing noise resembled that of 
the ascent of a large flight of rockets. ‘The houses at 
Naples were for several hours in a constant tremor, the 
doors and windows shaking and rattling incessantly, 
and the bells ringing. At this awful moment the sky, 
from a bright full-moon, and star-light, became obscur- 
ed; the moon seemed eclipsed, and was soon lost in 
obscurity. The murmur of the — and lamenta- 
tions.of a numerous population, forming various pro- 
cessions, and parading the streets, added to the horrors 
of the scene. 

On the following day a new mouth was opened on 
the opposite side of the mountain, facing the town of 
Ottainano: from this aperture a considerable stream of 
lava issued, and ran with great velocity through a wood, 
which it burnt; but stopped, after Setar run about 
three miles in a few hours, before it reached the vine- 
yards and cultivated lands. The lava which had flow- 
ed from several new mouths on the south-side of the 
mountain, reached the sea into which it ran, after hav- 
ing overwhelmed, burnt, and destroyed the greater part 
of Torre del Greco, through the centre of which it took 
its course. ‘This town contained about 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, all of whom escaped, with the exception of about 
fifteen, who through age or infirmity, were overwhelmed 
in their houses by the lava. Its rapid progress was 
such, that the goods and effects were entirely aban- 
doned. 

It was ascertained sometime after, that a consider- 
able part of the crater had fallen in, so as to have given 
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i great extension to the mouth of Vesuvius, which was 
conjectured to be nearly two miles in circumference. 
This sinking of the crater. was chiefly on the west side, 
opposite Naples, and, in all probability, occured early in 
he morning of the 18th, when a violent shock of an 
earthquake was felt at Resina, and other places situated 
at the foot of the volcano. The clouds of smoke which 
issued from the now widely extended mouth of Vesuvius, 
were of such a density as to appear to force their pas- 
sage with the utmost difficulty. One cloud heaped it- 
self on another, and, succeeding each other incessantly, 
they formed in a few hours such a gigantic and eleva- 
ted column, of the darkest hue, over the mountain, as 
seemed to threaten Naples with immediate destruction, 
it having at one time been bent over the city, and ap- 
pearing to be much too massive and ponderous to re- 
main long suspended in the air. 
From the above time till 1804 Vesuvius remained in 
a state of almost constant tranquility. Symptoms of a 
fresh eruption had manifested themselves for several 
months, when at length on the night of the 11th of 
August, a deep roaring was heard at the Hermitage of 
Salvador, and the places adjacent to the mountain, ac- 
companied by shocks of an earthquake, which were 
sensibly felt at Resina. On the following morning, at 
noon, a thick black smoke arose from the mouth of the 
crater, which, dilating prodigiously, covered the whole 
volcano. In the evening loud explosions were heard ; 
and at Naples a column of fire was seen to rise from the 
aperture, carrying up stones in a state of complete igni- 
tion, which fell again into the crater. The noise by 
which these igneous explosions were accompanied re- 
sembled the roaring of the most dreadful tempest, and 
the whistling of the most furious winds ; while the ce- 
lerity with which the substances were ejected was such, 
that the first emission had not terminated when it was 
succeeded by a second. Small monticules were at this 
time formed of a fluid matter, resembling a vitreous 
paste ofa red color, which flowed from the mouth of 
the crater; and these became more considerable in pro- 
portion as the matter accumulated. 
In this state the eruption continued for several days, 
the fire being equally intense, with frequent and dread- 
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ful noises. On the 28th, amid these fearful symptoms, 
another aperture, ejecting fire and stones, situated behind 
the crater, was seen from Naples. The burning mass 
of lava which escaped from the crater on the following 
day, was distinguished from Torre del Greco, having 
the appearance of a vitreous fluid, and advancing to- 
wards the base of the mountain between the south and 
south-west. It reached the base on the 30th, having 
flowed from the aperture, in less than twenty-four hours, 
a distance of 3,053 feet, while its mean breadth appear- 
ed to be about 350, but at the base 860 feet. fn its 
course it divided into four branches, and finally reached 
a spot called the Guide’s Retreat. Its entire progress 
to this point was more thana mile, so that, taking a 
mean proportion, this lava flowed at the rate of eighty- 
six feet an hour. 

At the time of this eruption Kotzebue was at Naples. 
Vesuvius lay opposite to his window, and when it was 
dark he could clearly perceive in what manner the 
masses of fire rolled down the mountain. As long as 
any glimmering of light remained, that part of the 
mountain was to be seen, on the declivity of which the 
lava formed a straight but oblique line. As soon, how- 
ever, as it was perfectly dark, and the mountain itself 
had vanished from the eye, it seemed as if a comet with 
a long tail stood in the sky. The spectacle was awful 
and grand ! 

He ascended the mountain on the morning succeeding 
the opening of a new gulf, and approached the crater as 
nearly as prudence would allow. From its centre as- 
cended the sulphurous yellow cone which the eruption 
of this year had formed: on the other side, a thick 
smoke perpetually arose from the abyss opened during 
the preceding night. The side of the crater opposite to 
him, which rose considerably higher than that on 
which he stood, afforded a singular t: for it was 
covered with little pillars of smoke, which burst forth 
from it, and had some resemblance to extinguished lights. 
The air over the crater was actually embodied, and was 
clearly to be seen in a tremulous motion. Below, it 
boiled and roared dreadfully, like the most violent hur- 
ricane; but occasionally a sudden. deadly stillness en- 
sued for some‘moments, after which the roaring recom- 
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menced with double vehemence, and the smoke burst 
forth in thicker and blacker clouds. It was, he ob- 
serves, as if the spirit of the mountain had suddenly 
tried to stop the gulf, while the flames indignantly re- 
fused to endure the confinement. 

It is remarkable, that the great eruption of 1805 hap- 
pened on the 12th of August, within aday of that of the 
preceding year. Subterraneous noises had been previ- 
ously heard, and a general apprehension of some violent 
commotion prevailing, the inhabitants of Torre del Gre- 
co and Annunciada had left their homes, through the 
apprehension of a shower of fire and ashes, similar to 
that which burried Pompeii. ‘The stream of lava took 
the same course with that of 1794, described above, one 
of the arms following the direction of the great road, 
and rolling towards the sea. ‘The stream soon divided 
again, and opeenang itself with an increased celerity, 
swept away many houses and the finest plantations. 
The other branch, at first, took the direction of Portici, 
which was threatened; but turning, and joining the 
preceding one, formed a sort of islet of boiling Java in 
the middle, hoth ending in the sea, and composing a 
promontory of volcanic matters. In the space of twenty 
minutes the whole extent of ground which the lava oc- 
cupied was on fire, offering a terrible yet singular spec- 
tacle, as the burning trees presented the aspect of white 
flames, in contrast with those of the volcanic matters, 
which were red. The lava swept along with it enor- 
mous masses of whatever occurred in its course, and, on 
its reaching the sea, nothing was to be seen or heard 
for a great extent of shore, beside the boiling and his- 
sing arising from the conflict ‘of the water and fire. 

t remains now to introduce a slight notice of the 
eruption of 1806, which, without any sensible indica- 
tion, took place on the evening of the 31st of May, 
when a bright flame rose from the mountain to the 
height of about 600 feet, sinking and rising alternately, 
and affording so clear a light, that a letter might have 
been read at the distance of a league around the moun- 
tain. On the following morning, without any earth- 
quake preceding, as had been customary, the volcano 
began to eject inflamed substances from three new 
mouths, pretty near to each other, and about 650 feet 
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from the summit. The lava took the direction of Tor- 
re del Greco and Annunciada, approaching Portici, on 
the road leading from Naples to Pompeii. Through- 
out the whole of the ates of June, a noise was heard, 
resembling that of two armies engaged, when the dis- 
charges of artillery and musketry are very brisk. The 
current of lava now resembled a wall of jm in a state 
of fusion, sparks and flashes issuing from time to time, 
with a powerful detonation. Vines, trees, houses,— 
whatever objects, in short, it encountered on its way, 
were instantly overthrown or destroyed. In one part, 
where it met with the resistance of a wall, it formed a 
cascade of fire. Ina few days Portici, Resina, and 
Torre del Greco, were covered with ashes thrown out 
by the volcano ; and, on the ninth, the two former pla- 
ces were deluged with a thick black rain, consisting of 
a species of mud filled with sulphureous particles. On 
the first of July, the ancient crater had wholly disap- 
peared, being filled with ashes and lava, and a new one 
was formed in the eastern part of the mountain, about 
600 feet in depth, and having about the same width at 
the opening. Several persons, on the above day, de- 
scended about half way down this new mouth, and re- 
mained half an hour very near the flames, admiring the 
spectacle presented by the liquid lava, which bubbled up 
at the bottom of the crater, like the fused matter ina 
glass-house. This eruption continued until September, 
made great ravages, and was considered as one of the 
most terrible that had occurred in the memory of the in- 
habitants. 








THE CAMEL’S HUMP. 
BY THE REV. E. E. GRISWOLD. 


The Camel’s Hump, one of the finest mountains in 
New England, derives its name from a fancied resem- 
blance of its outline to the figure of a Camel. It rises 
to an elevation of nearly 5000 feet, and is the highest 

k but one in the Green Mountain range. The 
el’s Hump is about fifty miles south of the Cana- 
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da line and when viewed from Lake Champlain is a 
most picturesque object, rising in majestic preeminence 
above the neighboring hills and presenting in bold re- 
leif against the sky the figure of the animal whose name 
it bears. The outline is strikingly exact; the central 
and highest part representing the Hump, while a curve 
towards the north gives the figure of the neck.and the 
southern declivity slopes in the direction of the tail.—In 
travelling through this section of Vermont in 1830, the 
writer observed the summit of the mountain covered 
with snow as early as the 3d:of September, and was in- 
formed by the inhabitants that it might frequently be 
seen whitened over in June. Its base borders on the 
Onion River Valley, which, it is well known was the: 
great thoroughfare of the Indians in the early history of 
the colonies. From this mountain they used to descend, 
like a torrent, on the towns of the Connecticut, and on 
its summit they built their signal fires which could be 
seen to an immense distance over the River on the one 
side and far into Canada on the other. 

In the early part of July, the writer in company with 
a friend and guide, visited the mountain and spent a 
night on its summit. When we started, the sun shone 
brightly and gave abundant promise of a pleasant sea- 
son for the excursion: but it soon became obscured. 
Our route for the last four miles, lay through tangled 
woods without a human habitation, and all the way as- 
cending except when intercepted by deep ravines form- 
ed by descending torrents. On arriving at the summit, 
we found to our dismay, that it was sunset, and that the 
sun had set behind massses of black and threatening 
clouds. We immediately struck a fire and set about 
building ourselves a house with the boughs of the 
spruce, which grew in scattered clusters round the rocks. 
At this elevation the Spruce attains the height of about 
six feet, and sends out Tateral branches of a length that 


frequently exceeds that of the tree. The lower branches 
extend so near the ground that it was necessary to climb: 
over them in order to pass through the Copse.—The 
night was growing dark so rapidly, accompanied with 
the thickening signs of the approaching storm, that we 
almost despaired of completing any thing like an ade- 
quate shelter from the elements. But we plied our 
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hatchets lustily, urged by the strong impulse of neces- 
sity, and had the satisfaction of finishing our house just, 
as we were becoming enveloped in utter darkness. 

I will not attempt to describe our sensations ; those 
who have been placed in similar circumstances will readi- 
ly appreciate them. All that constitutes the grand and the 
sublime formed the elements of the scene. Immediate- 
ly before us was the brink of a tremendous precipice. 

elow, above, around, all was impenetrable darkness, 
into which our fire seemed vainly trying to send a few 
straggling rays, that only served to make its “ darkness 
visible.”—The fire itself seemed the sport of some su- 
perhuman agency. Being kindled on the very summit 
of the mountain, it was blown in one large sheet of 
flame, one instant to the north, the next to the south, 
and again directly into the black and matted foliage of 
the roof above our heads. Far in the world below, 
twinkled a few glimmering lights, that seemed like 
“ stars fallen from their places,” while around the cliffs, 
with a solemn, thunder like voice, bellowed the mighty 
winds, at times, shaking the mountain to its very base, 
as though they were pent up in its bowels and struggling 
for deliverance. All around combined to inspire the 
most exalted conceptions of Him “who hath weighed 
the mountains in scales, and holds the winds in his 
fists."—At length the morning dawned upon us, the 
clouds had partially passed away, and now, for the first 
time, could we fully enjoy the unrivalled glories of the 
scene, we were sanieked of the prospect, as described 
by travellers, from the summit of tna.—Clouds were 
sweeping by on a level with our feet or far below them, 
for a moment obscuring objects. and then leaving them 
in clearer view; on ourright and in front as we faced the 
north, the river with its numerous tributary streams, like 
lines of silver, measured their way to the lake. On our 
left, spread out the beautifully. undulating country be- 
tween the mountain and Champlain, the lake itself, 
though twenty miles away, seeming to lie, with its beau- 
tiful green eae at our very feet, while, beyond its 
western shore the mountains of Essex closed the view. 
—Afier enjoying the seene, we descended the mountain 
and continued our route. 


Dee. 1832. . a 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NO. IX. 
MADRID. 


With an Engraving.— See page. 315. 


The city of Madrid is the Capital of New Castile and 
of the whole Spanish Empire. It is situated on the left 
bank of the small stream of Manzarares, on several sand 
hills which form the last declivity of the mountains of 
Guadarrama. It is the highest capital in Europe, for 
its elevation is fifteen times as great as that of Paris, 
and nearly twice that of Geneva : it stands two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and nearly mathemati- 
cally in the centre of the peninsula. There is nothing 
in the neighborhood of Madrid that announces the ap- 
proach to a great city ; it has no immediate environs, 
no villas of the rich inhabitants, none of those delightful 
little country seats usually found clustering round the 
walls of a capital; the country is very irregular, broken 
into an infinite succession of misshapen hills, totally 
destitute of wood and even of vines, and the villages 
being generally in hollows, there is little to relieve the 
dreariness of the scene.—But the view of the city itself, 
when seen from a neighboring mountain across the in- 
tervening valley of Manzarares, is extremely imposing ; 
it offers a compact mass, crowned every where with 
countless domes of temples and palaces, which convey, 
in a high degree, the idea of magnificence and splendor. 
—The streets in Madrid are straight und, in general, 
wider than those in most cities in Europe ; a fact which 
is probably owing to its being almost entirely modern, 
and being built under royal patronage. For although 
the Spaniards would carry back its origin to a period 
anterior to the foundation of Rome, the first mention that 
is any where made of it in history is in the tenth centu- 
ry, two hundred and twenty five years after the Moorish 
invasion, and the first king of Castile who was pro- 
claimed in it was Don Enrique the third, in 1394.— 
The principal streets are paved with square blocks of 
stone and they all meet in an open place in the heart of 
the city called the Puerta del sol, or gate of the sun. 
In former times 1t was the eastern gate of the city, but 
when the court came to Madrid, the nobility who follow- 
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ed in its train constructed their palaces in the open 
space, to the east, so that the Puerta del sol, from hav- 
ing been the extremity, became the centre of Madrid. 
Go where you will, almost, you pass through the Pu- 
erta del sol, for here you can choose a street that will 
lead you directly to the place of which you are in search ; 
and put yourself in any street in the extremity of the 
city it is sure to discharge you here. In this way all 
Madrid passes daily through this place of general out- 
pouring, and here a stranger may pass in review the 
whole capital. Here the exchange is each day held 
and the merchant comes to talk of his affairs ; the po- 
litician wrapped in his cloak whispers his news ; old 
women with oranges and pomegranates pass with their 
baskets; and the sturdy beggars demand alms in the 
name of Maria Santissima. Here too may be seen all 
the costumes of Spain ; the long red cap of the Cata- 
lan; the Valencian with his blanket and airy dragas, 
though in the midst of winter; Montero cap of the 
Manchego ; the leathern cuirass of the old Castilian ; 
the trunk hose of the Leones; the coarse garb of the 
Gallego; and the round hat of Andalusia. At one 
moment, a regiment of the royal guard passes to review , 
in the next the trumpet sounds, and the drums of the 
neighboring piquets are heard beating the call.—The 
coaches and six approach, guarded by a splendid ac- 
companiment. The cry of “ Los Reges,” passes from 
mouth to mouth; and the Spaniards, unrolling their 
cloaks and doffing their hats, give place for the abso- 
lute king.—Presently a bell rings, and every vpiee is 
hushed. A long procession of men with each a burn- 
ing taper, is seen preceding a priest who is carrying the 
reconciling sacrament to smooth the death bed of some 
repenting sinner. Does it meet a carriage though con- 
taining the first grandee of Spain, the owner descends, 
throws himself upon his knees in the middle of the 
street, and allows the hostto pass. ‘ Su majested,’ his 
majesty, to indicate the presence of the Saviour sacra- 
mentized,* passes in a tremulous whisper from lip to 
lip. The faithful are all uncovered and kneeling ; - ts 





_* We need hardly remind our readers that in the Catholic reli- 
gion, the Savior is believed to be actually present, in the consecra- 
ted elements of the sacrament. 
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smite their breasts with contrition, and hold down their 





heads as if unworthy to look upon the Lamb. 

The palaces of the high nobility are built in a quad- 
rangular form, with a square in the centre. The mass 
of the dwelling-houses, however, are built much in our 
own way. But they have rather a prison look, for the 
windows of the first floor. are grated with bars of iron ; 
whilst the stout door of wood, well studded with spike 
heads, has more the appearance of the gate of a forti- 
fied town, than of the entrance to the dwelling of a peace- 
able citizen. These precautions are rendered neces- 
sary by the number and boldness of the robbers of 
Madrid. ; 

Madrid has one hundred and forty-six temples for 
worship, including collegiate and parish churches, con- 
vents, oratorios, chapels and hermitages. Among this 
number, are sixty-two convents for monks and nuns. 
It has besides, eighteen hospitals, thirteen colleges, fif- 
teen academies, four public libraries, six prisons, fifteen 
gates of granite, eighty five squares and places, and 
fifty public fountains, which supply the inhabitants with 
delightful water brought from mountain springs thirty 
miles from the city.—But by far the noblest edifice in 
Madrid is the royal palace. It consists of a hollow 
square four hundred and seventy feet on the outside, 
and one hundred and forty within. Within is a col- 
lonnade and gallery running entirely round the square, 
and without, a judicious distribution of windows, corni- 
ces and columns, unencumbered by redundant orna- 
ments, except, indeed, in the heavy balustrade which 
crowns the whole. The construction of this palace is 
of the noblest and most durable kind, being without any 
wood except in the frame of the roof and the doors and 
windows. The ce is indeed a noble one. It is 
said by those who have visited the chief capitals of 
Europe that they have seen none superior to it.— 

en we look for the local advantages of Madrid, 
we are at a loss to conceive how it ever e @ greal 
city. The surrounding country is so little adapted t 
pastoral or argricultural pursuits, that meats and fruits 
and almost all the necessaries of life are brought from 
the extremities of the Kingdom. These supplies of fish 
come on the backs of mules from the Atlantic and Me 
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diterranean ; cattle from Asturias and Gallicia, and 
fruit from the distant orchards of Andalusia and Valen- 
cia. With these disadvantages, manufactures can 
never flourish in Madrid; and, as te commerce, the 
mountains which form its barriers on the north and 
west, check its communications with half the peninsula, 
whilst the insignificant stream of Manzarares furnishes 
no facilities of transportation ; none of any sort, indeed, 
except a supply of water for the accommodation of the 
washerwomen. 

But though accident or caprice have alone given birth 
to Madrid, and though a city raised to wealth and pow- 
er must necessarily ‘relapse into insignificance, when 
the interests of the whole and not the will of one shall 
regulate the affairs of Spain, yet it is not the lessa 
great city. It is nearly eight miles in circumference, 
and contains a population of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Madrid owes all its present magnifi- 
cence to Charles the third. Under his care the royal 
palaces were finished; the custom house, the post of- 
fice, the museum and royal painting office were con- 
structed, the academy of the three noble arts improved, 
the cabinet of natural history, the botanic garden, the 
national bank and many gratuitous schools establish- 
ed; while convenient roads leading from the city, and 
delightful walks planted with trees and adorned by sta- 
tues and fountains combine to announce his paternal 
solicitude.—For a fuller account of Madrid Spain 
in general, we would refer our readers to a most inter- 
esting work, entitled, “A Year in Spain, by a Young 
American,” to which we are principally indebted for the 
materials of the present sketches. 














THE GOD OF NATURE. 


Lift your views to that immense arch of heaven 
which encompasses you above.—Behold the sun in all 
its splendor rolling over your head by day, and the moon 

night, in mild and serene majesty surrounded with 
t host of stars which present to the imagination an 
mnumerable multitude of worlds. Listen to the awful 
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voice of thunder. Listen to the roar of the tempest and 
the ocean—Survey the wonders that fill the earth which 
ou inhabit. Contemplate a steady and powerful hand, 
aie round spring and summer, autumn and winter. 
in regular course; decorating this earth with innumer- 
able inhabitants, pouring forth comforts on all that live, 
and at the same time, overawing the nations with the 
violence of the elements, when it pleases the Creator to 
Jet them forth. After you have viewed yourself as sur- 
rounded with such a scene of wonders—after you have 
beheld on every hand, such an interesting display of 
majesty united with wisdom and goodness—are you 
not seized with solemn and serious awe ?—Is there not 
something that whispers within, that to this Creator 
homage and reverence are due by all the rational beings 
whom he made? Admitted to be spectators of his 
works, placed in the midst of so many great and inter- 
esting objects, can katy believe that you were brought 
here for no purpose, but to immerse yourselves in brutal, 
or at best, in trifling pleasures ; lost to all sense of the 
wonders you behold ; lost to all reverence to that God 
who gave you being, and who has erected this amazin 
fabric of nature, on which you look only with stnpid 
and unmeaning eyes ?—Now let the scenes which you 
behold prompt correspondent feelings. Let them awa- 
ken you from the degrading intoxication of licentious- 
ness, into nobler emotions. Every object which you 
view in nature, whether great or small serves to instruct 
you. The stars and the insect, the fiery meteor and 
flowing spring, the verdant field and the lofty mountain, 
all exhibit a Supreme Power, before which you ought 
to tremble and adore. all preach the doctrine, all inspire 
the spirit of devotion and reverence. Regarding, then, 
the work of the Lord, let rising emotions of awe and 
a call forth from your souls such sentiments as 
ese :—‘ Lord, wherever I am, and whatever I enjoy, 
may I never forget thee, as the author of nature! May 
I never forget that I am thy creature and thy subject ! 
In this magnificent temple of the universe, where thou 
hast me, may I ever be thy faithful worshiper, 
and may the reverence and fear of God be the first sen- 
timent of my heart.” 
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OUR NATIVE HOME. 


There is no trait, perhaps, more common, or more 
amiable in the human character, than the attachment 
which each individual feels for his native country. 
When separated from kindred and from friends, he sighs 
in a far distant land from the place of his birth, with 
what resistless, tender and soul subduing influence does 
the remembrance of past scenes and pleasures rush 
upon his mind? His native hills and valleys, the bub- 
bling brook, the groves, the meadows, and the fields, 
which witnessed the innocence and sportings of his 
youthful years, arise before his imagination, arrayed in 
all their coma The lonely invalid looks back with 
tender affection to the sacred spot where repose the 
slumbering ashes of his departed kindred. In the chaste 
and pious meditation, he feels a pleasurable melanchol 
steal over his soul which he would not exchange for all 
the sparkling joys of transient and unsubstantial amuse- 
meats. But awakening from his pleasing reveries, he 
finds that he is in a distant country. In vain he looks 
around for the frieads and companions of his youth— 
for all is sad, lonely and disconsolate. Tell him not 
that the gales which fan him are perfumed with odors, 
tha: the gentle zephyr brings health and balm on its 
wings, that roses and jessamines fill the soft air with fra- 
grance, and that the verdant mantle of nature is span- 
gled with flowers of the richest dyes. For neither the 
spicy gales, the balmy breath of the gentle zephyr, nor 

e roses, nor jessamines, nor nature’s fairest livery, 
equal the air, the beauty and enchantment of his native 
land ; to him the whispers of domestic love, tenderness, 
and affection, are more grateful and soothing, than the 

ntle fannings of the south wind, or the spicy breeze. 
To him, more pleasing would be the sight of his pater- 
na: mansion. though hung with icicles, and surrounded 
with the desolate emblems of winter, than the beauty 
and verdure which surrounded him in a distant nation. 


E’en the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


His thoughts turn to the valued friends he has left be- 
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hind him, and conscious of the melancholy reality he 
feels that he is a stranger in a foreign land ; a thought 
that fills his soul with desolation ; more especially when 
-he considers that in a few revolving weeks or days, the 
sun will shine upon his new made grave ina fand of 
strangers. 








CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES WITH SUITABLE RE= 
FLECTIONS. 


Hydrostatics —Fluid support— Art of Swimming- 


The art of swimming depends upon this acknowl- 
edged principle of hydrostatics ; that a body lighter than 
its own bulk of water will float, and with a force pro- 
portioned to the difference,—now the human body in an 
ordinary healthy state is lighter than its own bulk of 
water, consequently it sbould float.—If this fact were 
generally and familiarly understood it would lead to the 
saving of more lives, in cases of shipwreck, or other ac- 
cidents, than all the mechanical life preservers which 
man’s ingenuity will ever contrive. 

The human body with the chest fulllof air, is so 
much lighter than -water that it naturally floats with the 
bulk of about half the head above the waters, having no 
more tendency to sink than a log of wood. That a 
person may live and breathe, then, it is only neces 
to exert volition so as render the face the part whic 
remains uppermost.—The reasons that so many persons 
are drowned in ordinary cases, who might easily be 
saved, are the following. 

1. Their believing that continued exertion is necessa- 
ay to keep the body from sinking, and hence their gen- 
erally assuming the position of a swimmer in which the 
face is downwards, and the whole head must be kept out 
of the water to allow of breathing, now, the body raised 
for a moment by exertion above its natural level, sinks 
as far below when the exertion is remitted; and the 
plunge, by appearing the commencement of a perma- 
nent sinking, terrifies the unpractised individual, and 
genders him an easier victim to his fate. 
2d. From a fear that water entering by the ears may 
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drown, as if it entered by the nosé or mouth, a wasteful 
exertion is made to prevent it ; the truth being however ; 
that it can only fill the outer ear, and is therefore of no 
consequence. ‘Every diver and swimmer has his ears 
filled with water and with impunity. 
3d. Persons unaccustomed to the water generally at- 
tempt in their struggle to kecp their hands above ths 
surface ; but this act is most hurtful, because any. part 
of the body kept out of the water, in addition to the 
face which must be so, requires an effort to support it 
which the individual is supposed at the time incompe- 
tent to afford, , 
4th. Not having reflected that when a log of wood or 
a human body is floating upright, with only a small por- 
tion above the surface, in rough water at sea, every 
wave, in passing, must cover the head for a little time, 
but will again leave it projecting in the inferval. The 
practical swimmer chooses this interval for breathing. 
5th. Not knowing the importance of keeping the chest 
as full of air as possible; the doing which has nearly 
the same effect as tying a bladder of air to the neck, and 
‘without any other effort will cause nearly the whole 
head to remain above water. If the chest be once 
emptied, and if from the face being under water the per- 
son cannot inhale again, the body is then specifically 
heavier than water, and will sink. 
So little is required to keep a man’s whole head 
above water, that many individuals altogether unac- 
uainted with the art of swimming, have been saved after 
Dipewd by catching hold of a few floating chips or 
ieces of wood. An oar will suffice for a support for 
half a dozen people, if no one ofthe number attempts 
to keep more than his head out of the water ; but from 
each wishing to have a good share of the security, it is 
often rendered less useful than it might be—A common 
life preserver consists of strings of cork put round the 
chest or neck; or of an airtight bag round the upper 
art of the body, and which can be filled by the person 
Sliding into it through a valved pipe. 
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MUSIC IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Brame music! stir the brooding air 
With an ethereal breath! 

Bring sounds, my struggling soul to bear 

Up from the couch of death! 


A voice, a flute, a dreamy lay, 
Such as the southern breeze 
Might waft, at golden fall of.day, 

Over the blue transparent seas ! 


©, no, not such! that lingering spell 
Would bind me back to life, 

When my wean’d heart hath said farewell, 
And passed the gates of strife. 


Let not a sigh of human love 
Blend with the song its tone! 

Let no disturbing echo move 
One that must die alone; 


But pour a solemn breathing strain, 
Fill’d with the soul of prayer ; 

Let a life’s conflict, fear, and pain, 
And trembling hope; be there! 


Deeper, yet deeper, in my thought 
Lies more prevailing sound ; 

A harmony intensely fraught 
With pleading more profound ; 


A passion unto music given,— 
A sweet, yet piercing cry; 

A breaking heart’s appeal to heaven,— 
A bright faith’s victory. 


Deeper! O, may no richer power 
Be in those notes enshrined ? 

Can all which crowds on earth’s last hour, 
No fuller language find? 


Away! and hush the feeble song, 
And let the chord be still’d! 
Far in another land ere long, 
My dream shall be fulfill’d. 


In vain my soul its life would pour 
On the faint music here, 

The voices of the spirit-shore 

Even now are in my ear. 
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ART. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


When from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 
And cross’d the wanderer’s sunless path. 
°T was Art! sweet Art! new radiance broke, 
Where her light foot flew o’er the ground ; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 
‘The curse a blessing shall be found.’ 


She led him through the trackless wild, 
Where noontide sunbeanis never blazed :— 
The thistle shrunk—the harvest smiled, 
And nature gladdened as shegazed. 
Earth’s thousand tribes of living things, 
At Art’s command to him are given, 
The village grows, the city springs, 
And point their spires of faith to heaven. 


He rends the oak—and bids it ride, 
To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock—upheaved in pride, 
See towers of strength, and domes of taste. 
Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal; 
Fire bears his banner on the wave, 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 
And leaps triumphant o’er the grave. 


He plucks the pearls that stud the deep,. 
Admiring Beauty's lap to fill : 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 

With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 
He bids the ore illume the page, 

And proudly scorning time’s control, 
Commerces with an unborn age. 


In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chamber of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame, 
That quivers round the Throne on high. 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race. 


If every ones internal care, 
Were written on his brow 

How many would our pity share, 
Who raises our envy now. 
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